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TABLE FKOM 1905 REPORT OF U. S. COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


Year. 

Schools. 

Capacity 
of Hospitals 
(beds).* 

Pupil Nurses. 

Graduates. 

1905. 

862 

145,506 

19,824 

5,795 

1900. 

432 

84,227 

11,164 

3,456 

1895. 

131 


3,985 

1,498 

1890. 

35 


1,552 

471 

1885. 

34 


793 

218 

1880. 

15 

! 

| 

323 

157 


1 



“ One of the interesting deductions from the above table is that 
for all of the training schools included in the table the number of hos¬ 
pital beds under their care averaged 7.54 for each pupil nurse in 1900 
and 7.34 in 1905. The increase in number of pupil nurses does not 
appear to have been materially affected, if at all, by the general length¬ 
ening of the course from two years to three.” 


ALMSHOUSE NURSING 
By L. h. DOCK 

No one who was at the Richmond meeting last June will have for¬ 
gotten the stirring appeal made by the Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane 
for the introduction of skilled nursing into the almshouses of the 
country, nor the impressive paper read by Mrs. Lupinski in which she 
related what Michigan had done. 

There was a committee appointed, as all will remember, to take up 
this much-needed reform. As chairman of this committee, I have had 
to excuse delay in taking up this work on the grounds of a belated return 
from France. Now, however, having had time to communicate with 
all my committee, and with the presidents of state societies, I beg the 
Journal to let me use its pages that an outline of the proposed work 
may reach its many readers at one moment with an extensiveness 
not possible to attain bv the slow method of correspondence. As the 
body of women whom Mrs. Crane hopes to interest in the almshouses 
and with whom we are prepared to work in cooperation—the National 
Federation of Women’s Clubs—does not meet until June of this year 
(1908) we have time to think and plan the best preliminary steps to 
take. Conjecturing, as I think we reasonably may, that if they take 
up the line of work proposed by Mrs. Crane, they will do so on state 
lines, we have thought it well to begin by asking for a committee to be 


• In hospitals for the insane, epileptic and feeble-minded the number of inmates is used. 
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appointed by each state association of nurses, which shall be ready to 
confer with any committees or delegates that may be appointed in the 
future by the club women. Responses to this request arc coming in 
very well; some state societies arc appointing special committees for 
this purpose; others designate their executive committees. The next 
important thing is to collect data concerning almshouse nursing, which 
shall be ready to supply the information needed when the time comes 
for action. 

I have already suggested the value of such data in correspondence 
with state presidents and have inquired whether they can make investi¬ 
gations on such lines. 

An extract from a letter from Mrs. Crane will give a clear idea 
of the lines on which such inquiries should be made; as follows: 

The chief thing we did at our committee meeting was, to resolve to make a 
canvas, on a certain day to he named, of every almshouse in the State of Michigan, 
to determine how many bed-ridden or helpless people are there; people needing 
the services of a nurse. We will also take a census of all insane, feeble-minded, 
epileptic, children, and others who should not be in (he almshouse, and whose 
presence there blinds people’s eyes to the fact that the proper needs of the 
aged and infirm are sacrificed to these other classes for whom other provision 
should be made by the state. For example, in Michigan, the “waiting list’’ 
at the school for the feeble-minded is larger than the entire number in the 
school. Our state makes no other provision for crippled children, cither. Oar 
insane asylums are crowded with eases of senile dementia, which used to b- 
cared for in their homes, with the result that many indigent insane are immured 
in the poorhouses. The nurses are a year ahead of us, and will be in a fine 
position to take the initiative in the several states. If you think the nurses 
would be willing to undertake this almshouse census, I would be extremely glad 
to have them do so. I would send to you, for suggestion and amendment, the 
proposed blanks, and would be only too happy to go ahead with thnt under 
the auspices of the nurses, wherever the state associations will consent to under¬ 
take it. 

This suggestion of Mrs. Crane’s was also forecast by our Jouiinal, 
which, in an editorial made the same proposal, rightly adding that visits 
of inquiry and investigation could be made anywhere at any time by 
interested women of our profession without waiting for letters from a 
committee. Our committee, however, now appeals directly to the nurses 
of our states who are in a position to collect information on these lines 
in or near their own homes to send in their names to their State Presi¬ 
dent, and also to me. I will forward them the blanks which Mrs. Crane 
will give me, which will facilitate their work and make tabulation 
easier. It will easily be seen, that, with the absorption of the great mass 
of nurses in their work, and the difficulty of finding those who have 
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leisure, it might take a year for the presidents of state societies to get 
a staff in line for such work, unless volunteers come forward. 

It seems to me that precisely this kind of service is possible for 
our married members, of whom we must have hundreds all over the 
country. Many arc married to physicians, and we should be able to 
look to them for the lion’s share of this preliminary inquiry. 

I hope, also that every state society will consider this projected 
and really vast undertaking at its next meeting, for it will require the 
cooperation of all to be pushed through. Those states especially which 
have gained their legislation may have opportunity to devote consid¬ 
erable time to ways and means—should begin by re-reading Mrs. Crane’s 
and Mrs. Lupinski’s articles, and then work at systematizing data regard¬ 
ing almshouses in their states. 

Work of this nature has already been undertaken by nurses— 
namely our public-spirited and altruistic loaders in Virginia, Miss 
Cabaniss and her co-workers. Some five years ago they attempted to 
rescue the sick of the almshouse, and have actually succeeded in placing 
one graduate nurse there in charge, and have secured good and kind 
women to work as assistants. 

It is also interesting in this connection to note the crusade now 
being conducted in England by Mrs. Bedford Fenwick and the Matrons 
Council for skilled nursing in prisons. The spirit of unselfish devotion 
still lives in our profession, even though the modern spirit of commer¬ 
cialism may not be denied, and if our great and wide-spread associations 
determine to champion the cause of the almshouse and prison patients, 
in cooperation with that tremendous army of club women, potent for 
good, we may all feel sure that it is possible to do for them just what 
has been done for the hospitals. 


AMUSING INCIDENTS OF A SCHOOL NURSE 

By S. W. N. 

Philadelphia. 

To the nurse and doctor alike in their drama-like careers, it is 
the interspersing of the comedy and amusing incidents, that prevent 
the continuous watching of others suffer, from playing on their nerves. 
It acts as a check valve against monotony. A few small tales in the 
life of a school nurse, may prove interesting and instructive. 

The following amusing incident shows the strategy of the nurse, 
in curing a bad case of uncleanlincss. There was a boy in one of the 



